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BUDS AND BLOSSOMS 
BY DANIEL GARBER 




THE QUARRY. FROM A PAINTING BY DANIEL GARBER 



Daniel Garber: A Modern American Master 



By Bayard Breck 




jNE must try to give back to the 
world the blessings he has re- 
ceived from it. 

An artist must try to share 
with his fellow-creatures the happiness 
he has received from the study and 
interpretation of Nature. 

A painter who remembers that there 
was no art whatever at his early home, 
where he nevertheless discovered in him- 
self the ardent desire for pictorial ex- 



pression, will give sometimes his own in- 
terpretation of natural objects with al- 
most childlike clearness of perception, 
thus making purely objective-idealistic 
pictures, but at other times will show the 
influence of later teaching and, under the 
spell of that influence, produce subjective- 
formal works. 

The first of the foregoing three sen- 
tences gives us the law of Daniel Garber's 
mind. The second epitomizes the gospel 
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A SUMMER PHANTASY. BY DANIEL GARBER 

of his delightful art. The third sentence 
or paragraph explains the difficulty en- 
countered by those commentators who, 
having been familiar with that class of 
Mr. Garber's paintings which I have 
named subjective-formal, and perhaps 
with these subjective-formal paintings 
only, come upon a group of the objective- 
idealistic and so are led to exclaim very 
naturally that Mr. Garber has, with what 
looks like suddenness, transformed the 
character of his work. 

It is not quite like that, I think. It is 
less like the result of a sudden resolution ; 
much more like giving freer play to a 
lifelong impulse, to the original impulse, 
in fact. He has not at any time con- 
sciously transformed the character of his 
works, but I should say rather that two 
easily distinguishable manifestations are 
to be expected by all of us who follow with 
warm interest the unfolding of his ex- 
ceptional gifts. And that is as it should 
be. The lessons taught by Nature her- 
self when she was still his only teacher 
(out there in North Manchester, Indiana, 
where he was born in 1880 and where 
there was, at least under the paternal 
roof, no art whatever, and no art-spirit 
in the little community until he came) — 
these are lessons never to be slighted or 
entirely superseded. And truly, if we 



stop to think, we should wish that such 
early perceptions were still with us all and 
the power of such vivid, young perception 
had never been outgrown. 

Now, reading again the three sentences, 
set at the very beginning because they 
form the triad of this painter's character- 
istic regard for duty, of his motives traced 
to their source, and of an essential part of 
his experience, we receive the impression 
of unselfish devotion to an ideal which is 
high indeed yet not just visionary or even 
unpractical. This first of all; and then 
we have the further impression of a 
courageous preference for the representa- 
tion of cheerful aspects of nature. Of 
course we all know that we can maintain 
such an attitude as he fortunately has long 
maintained toward the world at large only 
by cherishing, cultivating (I had nearly 
said, by deserving) happiness in our own 
hearts and lives; since, as Adolphe 
Bellanger in "Mon Pere Avait Raison," 
Sacha Guitry's new comedy, assures his 
son, "Tu, sais, quand on est malhetireux, 
on en fait le bonheur de personnel And 
it follows, as inevitably as day follows 
night, that, inasmuch as he does ''make 
the happiness M of others so notably, he is 
but giving of his own abundance. 

Let us hope that the general purport of 
the evidence supplied by his pictures will 
always be the same. It is right to say 
that the young man from Indiana fairly 
earned happiness by hard work for the 
attainment of his purpose — the ambition 
to excel in art which came to him in 
childhood, he knows not how. He earned 
it by acquiring his technique diligently, 
although circumstances were unfavorable, 
under good masters at the Cincinnati Art 
Academy, the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, and in due time by studies 
abroad, in France, Italy, England — barely 
two years altogether under the influence 
of foreign schools of painting. It seems 
to have been at no period an easy path. 
But the obligation to work hard and wait 
patiently was accepted with such good 
will that his work contains noching mor- 
bid, nothing cynical, scarcely anything 
even in the minor key. 
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THE HAWK'S NEST. BY DANIEL GARBER 



He likes to make you look toward the 
sun; or, if away from the sun, then upon 
the glow of sunlight on a hillside — its 
gleam on foliage, on figures. Working 
slowly as a rule, he will not call a picture 
finished until it gives back to him the 
thrill of beauty interpreted, correspond- 
ing to the thrill of beauty first perceived 
in the landscape he depicts; and so he 
may be confident it will give back some 
charm of nature to others as well. And, 
although one is apt to speak of landscape 
as the main objective of his art, with 
figures subordinated and accessory, Mr. 
Daniel Garber is, in my opinion, very 
successful when he chooses as his prin- 
cipal theme an endeared person, achieving 



then a firm portrait, a real human being 
living in the presence of real ieaves, vines, 
flowers — the latter not in their turn 
subordinated or made humble accessories. 
No: they also are endeared. A favorite 
vine must also have its portrait painted. 
Milanese masters felt not otherwise about 
the treatment due to plant-life when 
North Italian art was at its best. Surely 
it is not surprising that Mr. Garber turns 
with ease from landscape to such por- 
traiture. We have received also the im- 
pression of versatility from the somewhat 
more than casual lingering of our thought 
upon those early days when the people as 
well as the fields and trees and (perhaps) 
hills of North Manchester were regarded 
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BOYS. BY DANIEL GARBER 



as balanced parts of future paintings. 
The child sees and the man executes. 

Confronting me with the friendly chal- 
lenge to be thoughtful but not solemn, as 
I write this brief note about it, is a paint- 
ing of moderate size — very garberesque — 
which he calls A Summer Phantasy. In it 
the sunlight comes from a vast distance 
(thus suggested), behind and above the 
canvas, which, no longer just a flat bit of 
coarse cloth, imparts a sense of ethereal 
space, imagination flying at once from 
light's manifestation to its source. The 
visible sides of the branches and trunks of 
trees are dark in the foreground, where 
also are patches of dark shadows. Yellow 
light is on those other branches reaching 
away toward the background, with an 
arm of light on the meadow also reaching 
away toward the mysterious, cool under- 
growth, barely indicated; and so fancy, 
doubly enticed, quits the sky for the sake 
of a plunge into "deep, tangled wild- 
wood"; the scene, at this discovery of 
most familiar associations, and the evo- 
cation of the kindred art of music, may 
add new significance even to an outworn 
old song. This picture, accordingly, in- 
vites exploration, as in early summer, of 
its hinted depths ; but on the other hand 
another painting, entitled The Glen, under 
scrutiny the same hour, bids us rest by a 
cottage in a grove that glows or flames 
with autumnal colors. Here the sun is 



back of us, and its rays comfort the bask- 
ing, reflecting slope — where there is, by 
the way, such a line as I have noticed in 
other pictures by Mr. Garber: an easily 
curving line of high lights formed by the 
cottage wall and that amusing anserine 
procession. Solebury Hills, a very recent 
work, seems to me an example of his 
subjective-formal landscapes. 

The Quarry at By ram, a masterpiece of 
controlled brilliancy, I came upon at the 
annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts in February. 
And coming upon it then I felt that it 
might almost, notwithstanding the posi- 
tion of honor it held and its generous size, 
itself come forward to meet its visitor 
halfway if its interposing glass should be 
removed. East Rock, with the late after- 
noon glow, with the golden haze of 
autumn and of student days upon its old 
quarry, used to look that way to us, when 
we .ran toward it and then climbed over it. 
Such pictures are memorable realities. 
. . . The features here are simple and 
broadly treated: A brimming stream in 
the foreground; beyond that a meadow, 
a domed tree, figures in a group ; beyond 
and above, the bared, sunburnt, muscular 
shoulders of a Titan — the ledges of rock 
laid bare; above still, as a sky line, the 
fringe of trees, like gigantic reeds. It 
seems to be nine parts of color to one 
part of drawing. A photograph does 
not show it truly — shows but a wraith, 
the ghost of it. Another Quarry (50 x 
60 inches) by Mr. Garber is owned by the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
This latter painting has been more suc- 
cessfully photographed, and its repro- 
duction is shown among the accompany- - 
ing illustrations. 

In the same room at the Pennsylvania 
Academy, a striking contrast was offered 
by Mr. Garber's picture of The Sycamores 
— surely the most vigorous, firmly char- 
acterized trees by his hand; and yet, if 
we are looking for the excellent and rare 
quality of charm, we shall find this rather 
in the delightful Buds and Blossoms, where 
the earth itself is represented as merely 
accessory to trees in bloom, and again in 
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the Hawk's Nest landscape, where tree- 
tops alone tell of a hollow and a stream in 
the middle distance, and by the lighting 
of tree-tops alone the perspective is 
admirably rendered. 

Because I am of those who think that 
the Spanish school has the best traditions 



of figure painting, I am the freer to say 
that the picture entitled Boys is, in 
.manner, modern Spanish. The famously 
good Tdnis, however, a portrait of a child 
in the sunshine against an outdoor back- 
ground, withdraws from classification to 
enter class. 




Sentiment and the Fine Arts 

By Agnes Repplier 




JHE Literary Digest of February 
24, 19 1 7, quotes Mr. William 
Jennings Bryan as saying that 
four pictures had greatly in- 
fluenced his life. He had been converted 
to woman suffrage by Bodenhausen's 
Madonna, to temperance by Hovenden's 
Breaking Home Ties, and to pacifism by 
the Apotheosis of War, and Munkacsy's 
Christ before Pilate. These were far- 
reaching results. There was little left 
to be converted to, save spiritism and 
homoeopathy. 

Mr. Bryan's experience illustrates on a 
large scale the triumph of sentiment, the 
truth, so coldly ignored by critics, that 
painting and music play a dual part, 
delighting the trained eye and ear by 
their intrinsic merit, and the emotionally 
receptive by the force of association 
which is wholly independent of any 
artistic quality. Judged by the unre- 
lenting standards of art, Bodenhausen's 
Madonna is meretricious; logically it is 
disconnected with the franchise; but, in 
the recesses of Mr. Bryan's mind, this 
picture linked itself with the demand of 
American women for the ballot. And 
he had the courage to say so. 



Two historic instances of men who 
were profoundly moved by arts of which 
they were profoundly ignorant are Haw- 
thorne and Sir Walter Scott. Hawthorne 
knew nothing about painting and sculp- 
ture. Scott knew nothing about music. 
Both derived powerful and pleasurable 
emotions from the linking of heroic or 
tragic events with pictures and with 
songs. Hawthorne, as Mr. Brownell 
tersely observes, never found out — even 
in the enlightening atmosphere of Italy— 
what art was. That it had "a particular 
province, language and sanction of its 
own," did not for a moment occur to him. 
Consequently he had no hesitation in 
imparting his ignorance to the world. 
Scott who lived a larger life, and had a 
wide acquaintance with its pastimes and 
penalties, was aware of what he lacked. 
He said with disarming frankness that 
he could not tell what harmony attained 
because he had no idea what it was 
aiming at. 

Nevertheless, few men surpassed Sir 
Walter in the enjoyment which is derived 
from the wedding of words to an air> as in 
a ballad; or from the wedding of both 
words and air to a cause, as in a Jacobite 



